8                FEDERALISM IN  CENTRAL AND  EASTERN  EUROPE
Central Europe. This conception of self-government is based upon a combination of feudal particularism with such economic and political unity as the mediaeval town would demand. Of the former there was no lack in Eastern Europe : in Poland after the fifteenth century it remained powerful enough to prevent the development of the urban element and its economic functions. There were similar developments in Bohemia, between 1435 * and the catastrophe, of the White Mountain in 1620. Russia, during the " Time of Troubles ", almost fell a prey to a nobility whose eyes were fixed on the Polish promised land of aristocratic anarchy. Save in Poland, whose destruction was the consequence, monarchical absolutism successfully overcame particu-larist opposition. But its victory was not won for the advantage of self-conscious cities.
Except in the more advanced parts of the Hapsburg empire, economic conditions were not sufficiently developed to support a regular money-economy, with a salaried army and civil service. Further, since military autocracy had its origin in the feudal strata, in all three empires the ruling classes supporting the monarchy once more took on the character of a landed aristocracy, The upper ranks of this aristocracy, which dominated the Court, were made up of the owners of latifundia. Below them stood a class of landed gentry, administering and defending the land on which it lived. But it was essentially a nobility of service, dependent on the whims of its autocratic head, and therefore unable to opposfe that head with the demand for autonomy.
In Russia the two great revolutions from above, in the reigns of Ivan IV and Peter I, may be described as the replacement of one nobility by another, based upon service to the Court. So far centralism was successful. But when Peter tried to introduce Western capitalist industrial enterprise, his enlightened absolutism completely failed. The factories remained ; but the workers were turned into serfs, once the new service-nobility had established themselves firmly as the holders of political power. In Prussia the Hohenzollern Electors and Kings had acquired political control of their nobility, and the power to make practical use of it for all administrative and military purposes, by undermining the development of the towns, and especially of the peasantry, out of which a new middle class and a capitalist economy might have grown. It was essentially this system that
l The battle of lipan, in which the aristocratic section of the Hussites defeated ihe more advanced urban wing.